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were taught in the kirk or in any barn or stable which happened
to be vacantl In others, the schoolhouse was often in a semi-
ruinous condition with leaky roof,2 small windows, often unglazed,
and very little in the way of furniture.3
Children travelled miles over the moors to start school at seven
o'clock in the morning On winter days, the only means of
warmth was a peat fire which filled the small room with dense
clouds of smoke. In the Highlands, where pupils lived at small
farms widely separated from each other by moors and hills, a
system reminiscent of the Welsh Circulating Schools was in vogue.
The master travelled from house to house and stayed a short period
in each filthy, verminous hovel, instructing the Gaelic-speaking
children in the English language. Probably in no modern State
has education been carried on under such difficult and heartbreak-
ing conditions and our admiration increases when we realise how
efficiently the schoolmasters carried out their duties and the
remarkable influence which the parish school exerted upon the
Scottish people. As in England, order was maintained by a free
use of the birch or tawse (strap). In Aberdeenshire, a curious
piece of school furniture known as the "queelin" or cooling-stone
was in use in many schools even until the beginning of the 19th
century. When a boy had been flogged he was made to sit upon
a smooth, flat stone. It is uncertain whether this was an act of
mercy designed to assuage his pain or part of his punishment.
Reference has been made to the Act of 1803 which raised the
stipends of the parish schoolmasters. In the Highlands and
Western Islands, parishes were of such extent that often two school-
houses were needed for a single parish. In such cases, the heritors
might provide a salary of 600 merks without a house and divide
the money between two or more parishes. The additional school
was known as a Side School. The Act laid down that the school-
master should be elected by the minister and the heritors; after
1 At Strathblane, the school was held in the kirk until 1731 and then was
transferred to a stable at the inn,
a Frequently the Kirk-Session ordered the pupils to bring straw to thatch
the roof. At one school it was found that straw was so scarce that season that
only half of the school roof could be covered.
3 In 1677 Mr. Thomas Kirke of Cookndge, Yorks, and his friend Ralph
Thoresby, the historian of Leeds, toured Scotland on horseback. The former
wrote an account of his journey, The Journal of Thomas Kirke, Esq. of Cookridge^
An. 1677, Through Most Parts of Scotland. At Burntisland he found that there
were no forms in the school. There was a seat for the master but the scholars
sat on the heather and grass covered floor "like pigs in a stye."